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EDITORIAL 


The first issue of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Newsletter 
appeared four years ago, in February, 1976. The first editors were Berry 
Vardy and Evelyn Leamon, and the successful establishment of the 
newsletter as a permanent part of club life was due almost entirely to 
their efforts. Bill Holsworth and Ian Fenselau took over in October 1978, 
and Diane Hill relieved Ev Leamon of the typing burden. Unfortunately, 

Bill had to relinquish the editorship in March 1979 because of a planned 
overseas trip, and his appointment to the Land Conservation Council. 

Tan Fenselau asked me to help him out, and in the subtle way that these 
things sometimes happen, I now find myself as the editor. This has been a 
mixed blessing for both the club and myself, as the extra work probably 
contributed to health problems which in turn led to some problems in getting 
the newsletter out on time. It was only after taking over the editorship 
that I realised how much work fell on how few members, and also how few 
members actually contributed items for the newsletter, I am sure that I 
speak for the preveious editors in saying a special thankyou to those 
members who have supported the newsletter with contributions, especially 
those who have done so on a regular basis, 

This first issue of "Whirrakee" is the result of a proposal which I 
put to the Committee to upgrade the newsletter to the status of a recognised 
publication, identifiable with volume and part numbering. The name was one 
of several I tried out on various members, and the only one which was 
greeted with almost universal enthusiasm. Whirrakee Wattle is virtually 
endemic to the Bendigo Whipstick, and is a very appropriate symbol for a 
club which has been so closely identified with efforts to conserve the 
Whipstick area. The success of "Whirrakee"™ will depend to a very large 
extent on the support it receives from members. I am particularly keen to 
see it used as a medium for recording original observations by members, no 
matter how apparently insignificant. We all tend to assume that what we 
observe is probably already known or recorded somewhere, but it is sometimes 
surprising how much which is common knowledge among field observers is not 
recorded in literature accessible to the authors of natural history books. 
This is particularly so in things like distribution of species of plants and 
animals, and flowering times of plants or breeding of animals. Let us make 
"Whirrakee" a reference that natural history authors will need to know about, 
and a newsletter which the club can be proud of, 


The question which many of you will probably have formed at this stage 
is "what about the magazine?", There is no intention of "Whirrakee" completely 
replacing the magazine, Rather, the intention is that after a year's issue 
of "Whirrakee", an annual magazine aimed at a rather wider audience will be 
produced, utilising the best of the articles which have appeared during the 
year. Looking back through four years of newsletters, one sees many articles 
which could be used in a future issue of The Bendigo Naturalist, and the 
matter of production of Vol. 7, part 3 is under consideration by the Committee, 
Meanwhile, your editor would welcome constructive comment on this first 
issue of "Whirrakee", and would especially welcome your articles, notes 
and observations for Vol. 1, part 2, and subsequent issues. 


Special thanks are due to Graham Hill for the very attractive cover 
design, Diane Hill for typing, and to the contributors of articles for this 
issue, 


Eric Wilkinson. 


Editor. 
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PLACE OF ANTIQUITY - LAKE MUNGO 
by Edith Oakes. 


Some years ago, I blundered quite by chance onto a place where discoveries 
since then are causing great excitement to all who are interested in the 
ancient history of early man's habitation of our vast continent. 

I was spending a few days in Mildura, and keen to see all offering to 
the tourist, booked on a day trip to what was advertised as The Walls of China 
and Lake Mungo. My interest was aroused simply because I had recently read 
a Fictional work the partial setting cf which was The Walls of China. Upon 
arrival there I was confronted with a place of strange fascination, Lake 
Mungo, in the dry arid and remote corner of S.W. New South Wales. The Lake 
itself is now a vast dry area of miserable stunted saltbush on one side of 
which remains an area of sandhills 21 miles long of crescent shape, in 
places reaching a height of 80 ft., blown up through the ages by the 
prevailing winds, then eroded into strange shapes to create one of natures 
sculptures cn a grand scale, These were named The Walls of China by Chinese 
who came here during the last century. The whole place has a weird, almost 
menacing quality of mystery, the brooding silence broken only by the mourn- 
ful cry of occasional crows. The strangeness of this place touched me 
deeply with something I could not define, a SEE of sadness, a sense of 
antiquity and wonder combined. 


My fascination certainly deepened when our bus driver and guide told 
of a recent scientific discovery there, at the edge of the Lake and below 
the sandhills, ancient aboriginal middens and cooking fire sites had been 
investigated, carbon dating of charcoal and clay had revealed the bewildering 
age of 27,000 years. More amazing even was the fact that the baked clay from 
these Fives revealed another astonishing fact, metal particles in the clay 
whose magnetism had been destroyed by the Peas then upon cooling had 
remagnetised, locking evidence within the clay ae the earth's magnetic 
field at that time, which proved a fact before unknown, that the direction 
of the North and sien poles had varied 90 degrees from what it is today. 
Will we ever: know wae the cause of this could have been ??. 


Subsequent finds Hessskcetae the past 6 years have changed the thinking 
of scientists as to the origins of man. Firstly, one of the most significant 
archaeological finds of our time was Mungo Woman, whose bones were found 
en a pinnacle of clay and sand, bared by the winds, which revealed where she 
had been ritually laid to rest 27,000 years ago, Her remains revealed her 
to have been a young adult aboriginal, This discovery lead in turn to further 
finds, two male skeletons, Mungo 11 and Mungo 111, who were buried with a 
coating of red ochre, this being one of the world's oldest instances of 
pigments being used as funerary adornment. 

Other evidence has revealed that this was the dwelling place of these 
ancient people from 40,000 years ago until 200 years ago. The archaeologists 
claim that the Mungo Phonte were older than the famous cave man paintings in 
France, and of great significance is the fact that in Western Europe at 
approximately the same period of 27,000 years ago, the people of Valsecco 
also used to anoint their dead with red ochre, which is amazing because of 
the great geographical distance between them, it is suspected that this 
custom may have been practised at Lake Mungo as far back as 40,000 years, 
and a spokesman from the excavations has stated that they would not be at all 
surprised to find habitation’ evidence here as far back as 100,000 years. 


PLACE OF ANTIQUITY - LAKE MUNGO CONTINUED 


Evidence has revealed that this place was once a lush green paradise, 
a lake 10 metres deep, abounding in fish and shellfish, around whose shores 
abundant game lived, huge kangaroos, the encrmous ancestral relatives of the 
wombat, and pars aa lions, About 17,000 years ago the rivers ceased to 
flow, the game and fish subsequently Gretepcenecs then, the people were 
forced to turn to plants and seeds for food. These people were perhaps the 
first in the world to grind seed for food, well before the Egyptians, one 
of their grinding stones found there are as old as 15 2000 years, 


The Tasmanian Devil lived here 7,000 years ago, proof of which exists 
in the discovery of a necklace made from its teeth. Sige 

40,000 years ago was during the Ice Age when the Islands to the north 
were aikectenny Tasmania and New Guinea were joined to Australia, so it was 
then possible for people to have reached here from Asia. 


Who knows what else will be found here, for as yet so little has been 
touched, it is a great book of the past still to be read, and “i *stiil well * 
remember the strange feeling which came to me’on my visit there, before all 
these facts were known, almost as if the spirits of these Dreamtime People 
were reaching out to touch me, I can only explain it as a sense of unreality 
which e1folded ME perhaps that can happen if you are a little fey, or crazy, 
or both!... 


Plans are. currently being formulated whereby this area will, for its 
protection against the sometimes careless tourist, vandals, souveneir 
hunters etc., be declared a. National Park, a ranger installed to oversee 
visits and enfonce restrictions where and eahea Us ifsret aie 
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NESTING MISTLETOE BIRDS by Rob Watkins. 


During some very. warm late November days, wnile observing a family 
of Mistletoe birds, I was rewarded with some interesting behaviour. 


The beautifully constructed pear-shaped nest, was suspended. by a 
flexible hanger of plant. down that enabled the nest and its three young 
occupants to remain in an upright. position. Light winds caused the slender 
young golden wattle tree to sway at least one and a half metres, at times 
bringing the nest within half a metre of the ground. Through this buffeting 

_by the breeze, the youngsters chose to pull their heads into the nest only 
when nereskany, to neve ssnorhen bushes, as the nest moved to and fro. _ 


The female was seeieiee ays nest at. intervals of, spproximately” five 
minutes compared to her resplendant male companion, who only appeared with 
food about once each forty five minutes. During the first few days, small. 
insects were brought to the nest but from then on the only food cbserved ~ 
was mistletoe berries, which were often carried two at a time. 

The female frequently presented the same berry to each of the three young | 
in turn, holding the fruit in her heak while the. youngsters eagerly fed 
on the sticky surrounding substance,. Clearly she was ensuring that each 
youngster received a fair and adequate supply of moisture and food, 
necessary to sustain their rapid growth in such dry and warm conditions. 
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CICADAS IN THE WILLOW by Eric Wilkinson. 


Summer does not seem to be really summer until the first cicada sings. 
This summer our cicadas did not sing till Boxing Day, although a wing 
floating on the swimming pool a day or so before Christmas showed that they 
had begun to emerge. Whenever I hear the first cicadas of summer now, I am 
reminded of our first summer after moving to California Gully. I had seen, 
and heard, the common black cicada of the Bendigo area before of course, 
but had nor previously had the experience of sharing a garden with them. 
When we bought the house, the back garden was dominated by a young, but 
well grown, willow tree. As the weather began to heat up for our first 
summer at the new house (1973-74), we were surprised to hear cicadas singi ing 
from the willow tree. Investigation showed that the numphs were emerging 
from the root zone of the willow, and crawling to varying heights on the 
trunk and branches before emerging. Some did not get much past the first 
two or three feet of the trunk, while others made it to the upper branches, 
some fifteen feet or so above the ground. Although I kept no count, there 
must have been well in excess of a hundred in the first few days. The 
family was fascinated by apicadas s and we had some very interesting nature 
observing for a couple of weeks. Karen (then six)and Janice (four) became 
very adept at spotting the well camouflaged numphal shells, usually already 
abandoned, but occasionally with the adult cicada emerging, or still nearby. 
Meryl (two) required frequent lifting up for closer looks, but could not 
take a very active part in proceedings. The girls became fairly expert at 
catching the adults, after overcoming the initial shock caused by the 
strident buzzing they made when picked up, The hunt tempted them rather too 
far up the brittle upper branches of the willow at times, causing Mum and 
Dad some anxious moments, and the cry of "I'm stuck" sent Dad on more than 
one rescue mission. We discovered that sparrows are very partial to cicadas, 
and coped surprisingly well eating an insect which seemed to be almost half 
as big as themselves. However there were more than enough cicadas left to 
keep the garden sounding very summery for many weeks, The temperature had 
to reach about 23°C before they sang, but once that had been passed, the 
sounds of the day were dominated by the cicadas. 


Since then, we have not had a summer without cicadas, but there have 
never been as many. The willow tree has been removed because the too vigorous 
roots were taking their nourishment from our vegetable garden, The next 
summer after this saw the cicadas with a real problem, The numphs emerged 
from the willow root zone as usual, but into a bare area where they were 
easier victims than usual for birds, However, some survived by making it 
to neighbouring trees, including a young ironbark which I had planted. 

This is the fourth summer since the demise of the willow tree, and excavation 
last winter, of a terrace where the willow had been revealed numphs still in 
the ground. Some cicadas have emerged from the willow! s root area this summer. 
It will be interesting to see how much longer that this continues to happen, 
as this will give a clue as to the length of the larval cycle of this species 
of cicada, known locally as the "Red Eye", and to scientists as Psaltoda 
moerens. The gleaming black body and glowing coal red eyes is a very striking 
combination, and they are certainly very handsome insects. According to the 
National Museum of Victoria brochure on insects they are associated with 

the Red Gums of inland Victoria, This certainly fits with the observation of 
hundreds of numphal shells still clinging to the protected sides of red gums 
along Spring Creek near Lockwood last summer. It would be interesting to 

know whether there are other records of them adopting exotic host trees. Our 
survivors seem to transfer their allegiance to the young ironbark which I 
mentioned earlier, and perhaps this will become the new host tree for our 
garden as it grows larger, 


Anyone interested in detail on the biology of cicadas would find much of 
interest in the article "Sound of Summer" by Graham Hill on p.8-9 of Vol.7, 
Pt.1 of The Bendigo Naturalist, 


BENDIGO BIRD OBSERVERS! GROUP 
Bird of the Night Discussion 7th September 1979. 
Heath-wrens,. Shy Heath wren. Hylacola cauta, 
Chestnut-tailed Heath-wren. Hylacola pyrhopygia “compiled by Bill Flentje. 


Distinguishing features, The chestnut tailed heath wren is found to the © 
south of Bendigo and in the southern part of the Whipstick forest to about 
3-4 miles north of Eaglehawk, Its song usually consists of mimicking a large 
variety of other bird calls. In appearance its colour contrasts are less, 
and the white patch on the wing is almost unnoticeable, 

The shy. heath wren occurs from about 6 miles to the north of Eaglehawk, and 
northwards being very common throughout the mallee scrublands. It has a 

very distinctive song of its own and very seldom if ever, mimics other birds. 
In appearance the small white patch on the wing is very noticeable. 


General appearance Both birds are brown above, whitish underneath with 
dark streaks, white eyebrow, chestnut rump, tail brown, white tipped, and 
usually carried in cocked position. Pale yellow eyes. 


Habits. The birds spend most of their time feeding on the ground searching for 
insects among the leaf litter and on low bushes. They are very active and 
move quietly usually by short jumps. Flights are short, low and weaving. 

When flying the tail is usually lowered from the aes position and fanned 
out to display a beautiful colouration, especially the chestnut rump. 


Calls Singing is usually done from the top of a low bush or a low branch of 

a higher shrub. Both birds also utter short scolding calls when intruders 

are in the vicinity of the nest site in the breeding period. Singing may 

occur at any time of the day, but is more prolific in early morning and evening. 
The mimicry of the chestnut-tailed heath wren is woven into a very animated 
variety of calls containing perfect snatches of calls of other birds, 

e.g. Grey currawong, Grey thrush, Parrots, Wrens, Plovers, Grey fantail, 
Honeyeaters, Cuckoos, Wood swallows. The chestnut tailed heath wren is 

rather silent through summer and autumn, The Shy heath wren however can be 
heard singing especially in mornings and evenings, throughout the year. 

Its song is a distinctive, lively, warble, but individual birds introduce their 
own variations. into the Basic pera he 


Nesting Both species begin nest building early, often in July, and nests 
have also been found in November, suggesting that 2 broods are raised. — 
Whether the late nesting is a result of failure with the earlier brood, or 

is in addition to a successful earlier brood is not certain. 

The nest is usually built right at ground level, but sometimes the Shy heath: 
wren builds up to 4 feet above ground level in a bush. 

Mr. H.Milne records having seen a Shy heath wren nest apparently scragged 
only to find a day or two later, the nest rebuilt. It was then suspected that 
the nest had become wet, was opened out to dry out, and then reformed. 


The late Redvers Eddy of Bendigo studied both birds fairly intensively and 
recorded his research in the Bird Watcher, December 1959. One of his 
observations which had been noted several times, was the curious habit of both 
species sometimes for several pairs of birds to meet together in a central 
spot and indulge in an animated chasing frolic with one another lasting 

10 mintes or so. At the same time agitated shrill calls occur, and the 

birds appeared to ignore the man's presence as they ran between and around 

his feet. Suddenly they again dispersed and silence reigned, 


6. 
BENDIGO BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP Bird of the Night Discussion 7th.Sept.79 cont. 


Such occurrences were about mid-morning or mid-afternoon, - He noted that 

such displays were less lively when performed by the Shy heath wrens. 

Another peculiarity which he noted in both species, and has also been 
observed by others, is of interest. Sometimes a bird, may be with food in 

its mouth, will "freeze"! a short distance from the eee: The bird remains 
motionless for periods up to 20 minutes or more, and in this position is 

very difficult to distinguish, so well does it blend in with the surroundings. 


The eggs are incubated in about 16 days and the young leave the nest in 
about 15-16 days. The young remain with the parents for about 8 weeks only, 
in contrast to Blue wrens, the young of which remain with the parents till 
the next breeding season. 


Keke Ke 


A NESTING BOX FOR ROSELLA'S by Tom Patullo 


Recently noticing the plight cf a pair of Rosellas. who appeared to be 
househunting , I decided to lend a hand by supplying the premises for. them to 
use to, raise a family. 

In our area there are no hollow trees or fence posts, and I saw them 
hunting everywhere for a nesting hollow. This was about the time that our 
guest Mr, Bill Gasking was with us and his advise was readily forthcoming. 

I constructed. along box, dimensions as follows, 3 ft. long, 7 inches. 
by 7 inches at each end, the bottom closed completely. Some leaf mould and 
bush-floor litter added and the top closed except for a 2" X 2" hole, 

This I secured to a Grey Box tree some ten feet from the ground and at an 
angle of about 60° from the horizontal, 

The birds soon showed interest in my offering but spent several days 
mostly just looking in the hole, then several days chewing * around the hole. 
Finally the female decided it was suitable and disappeared into the box. 
They eventually decided to accept the box and with the male bird taking up 
his vigil nearby the female dissappeared for long spells. I presumed this 
to be the egglaying period. I noted this to begin on 27th of October, 

I realise now that an inspection door would have been a big improvement in the 
construction of the box, : 


lst Nov. Have not Sea Rosellas but have heard the male calling several 

; times ~ 

@nd. Nov. Ditto, 

3rd, Nov. Male observed fiercly defending area fe et other Rosellas, 

4th, Nov. Have not seen the female for 4 days male still calling. 

5th. Nov. Male calls Haan le the day but is never conspicuous around 
nest box. 

6th. Nov. Female never gigneedy I expect the male must go into box to feed 
her but have not seen him enter the box as yet. Evidentally the 
female is hatching the eggs as I have not sighted her since the 

: last day of last month. 

7th, Nov. Both birds fiercly defending the area today. The male end a 
strange male fought it out from the top of a tall grey box, 
locked ‘together all the way to the ground. Later in the evening 
I observed the two birds fly away from ‘the tree So took the chance 
to have a peep in. 4 eggs, 

8th. Nov. a.m, The male approached fairly close to the box, calling, 
presently the female came out of the box and flew away. 
p.m. Both birds flew away together, the female returned in about 
5 minutes, had another peep into box. 4 eggs. 


A NESTING BOX FOR ROSELLA'S CONT. 


14th, November Much same as previous days. Only occasionally sight the female, 
never the male, no sign of activity round the box at all, 
sometimes hear the male calling but hard to locate, always 
at some distance from box. 

23rd. November Same as preceeding entry. Box looks deserted, very 

"occasionally sight the male in the tall grey-boxes, never 

near nesting box. 

24th, November Had a peep into box today, the female there reminded me of 
a clucky chook, feathers all puffed out and meking strange 
noises. 

25th. November See the female on the outside of box: today... Stayed out for a 
while then back into the box again, 

26th. November Quite some activity around the box today. Both birds 

- entering the box, evidentally feeding the young. Today is 

the first time I have seen the male actually enter the box, 

27th. Nov. ~ 18th. Dec, 
Parent birds never conspicuous near box - have noticed one 
parent bird sit for up to 20 minutes - unobtrusively among 
the foliage of nearby tree before entering nesting box. 
There are three well grown coloured young birds in box, 
bills orange, the parent bird stays about 5 minutes in box 
to feed the young. They only visit to feed young about 2 or 3 
times a day. One would never know there was anything but an 
empty deserted box on the tree until one looks down the hole . 
The young then utter a loud, harsh sound evidentally meant 
to seare any predator, The birds first entered the box on 
the 27th Oct., it is now 18th. December, 52 days. 
I. expect the young to leave the box soon, 
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Lovers of Natural History who have enjoyed "In the Wild" with Harry 
Butler, will no doubt appreciate the superb camera works of Keith Taylor, 
as he brings to our T.V. screens, the A.B.C.'s latest natural history series 
"The World We Share" produced by Don Gilmore, 


A letter appreciation to the A.B.C.. for their continued interest in 
promoting natural history and the cause for conservation, could do much to 
ensure the continuity of such material. As even the A,B.C. is sensitive 
to viewer acceptance of their programs. 

For the sake of a stamp and a few moments of your time, give them 
encouragement with a pat on the back - your letter of appreciation could 
help a lot. 
The address: =i08AsBsC. (=:T.V., 

Box 1686, G.P.0., 

Melbourne. 

3001. 

Inserted by Rob Watkins. 
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RUFOUS SONGLARK - POLYGAMOUS OR NOT? 
ap en en aaa aca ate wn dads ee abe EE 
by Bill Flentje. 


Last November, I was at Lyall Glen, near Lake Eppalock at Jack Ipsen's 
invitation to photograph a Rufous songlark, The nest was in thick grass 
built right on the ground and three young birds, well advanced nestlings 
occupied the nest. 

I spent several hours taking a number of shots, perched on a ladder 
leaning against a branch of a tree, for a good observation point. During the 
several hours, I was able to make several notes, A brown tree creeper's 
nest was discovered about 30ft away to my left, in a stump about 5ft high 
with young birds in the nest. 

I was about 50ft away from the rufous songlark nest, and, about another 
50 to 60ft further up the hill, another rufous songlark was seen to be 
regularly perching and flying down into the grass. Inspection revealed 
another nest with 3 young ones, apparently a few days younger than those in 
the first nest. 

As far as I could tell, there appeared to be only one bird visiting 
each nest, and both of these birds appeared to be females. They were kept 
busy feeding the young and were not calling while in the vicinity of the nest. 

Behind me at a distance of some 70 to 80 yards, a pair of Rufous 
songlarks were also observed, confined to a small locality, but we were 
unable to find a nest, The male of this pair of birds, was frequently heard 
calling at intervals through the. day. 

The male of this species is distinctly larger than the female. 

Mr. Ipsen has supplied the following statistics, 
Male: Tip of bill to tip of tail 186 mm wingspan 282 mm 
Female: x i i 156 mm ett 248 mm 


Male exceeds female by 30 mm in length and 34 mm in wingspan. 
Mr. Ipsen in discussion has previously observed the location of similar 
nests which appeared to be attended by female birds and a scarcity of male 
birds, 


WHIPSTICK MAP NOW AVALLABLE 


The Forests Commission have recently published a coloured map of the 
Whipstick Forest Park, with accompanying notes. Copies are available 
at the Forests Commission Office in the State Offices, Hargreaves St., 
Bendigo at a cost of $1.20. All well used roads are named, corresponding 
to the new system of sign posts in the Forest Park. Although it will 
take some of the "fun" out of Whipstick navigation, the new map will 
certainly make it a lot easier to arrive at a chosen destination by a 
planned route, rather than by trial and error. As all newcomers to the 
Whipstick used to find, it was terribly easy-to take a wrong turn, even 
when you thought you knew where you were going. No excuses now! You 
can still get lost, but you would have to work at it if you were using 
the map in conjunction with the signposts. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Articles, notices etc. for Whirrakee Vols 1, Part 2 must be in the 
hands of the Editor by Monday 3rd March. items can be forwarded to 

my home address (see p.10) or left at Department of Minerals and Energy, 
State Offices, Bendigo. 
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NOTICES 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS 


On Sunday the 3rd February the Junior Field Naturalists held an 
excursion in the Whipstick visiting Mr. Jack Ipsens' bees. Ten families 
participated and an enjoyable time was held by all, with novody getting 
stung! Thanks must go to Jack for providing the bees and honey extracting 
equipment, as well as a jar of honey each to the children. 


The next outing will be held on Sunday March 2nd, meeting at the 
regular time and place of 2 pm at the Bendigo Education Centre. 
Reptiles will be the study of the day with a brief lecture on the subject 
at the centre, A short trip to local bushland will follow where a "Snake Pit! 
will be prepared, and Mr. Dale Gibbons will show and handle various reptiles, 
including some venomous species, 

A barbeque tea will follow for those interested, 

Purther information can be obtained from Ian Fenselau., Phone 48-4384, 
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W.V.F.N.A. CAMP OUT APRIL 11-12-13th. 1980 PORT CAMPBELL 
oe ee te OU EUR CAMPBELL 


Meeting place and departure for excursions will be from the Caravan Park where 
boiling water will be available, 


Friday April 11th 

Sunset - excursion to London Bridge to see penguins or to Melba Gully to see 
Glow Worms, depending on weather, 

Evening- Dance to raise funds for Cliff Beauglehole Fund at Port Campbell 
Community Hall. 


Saturday April 12th 


9 am. depart for Clifton Beach, Princetown ~- fossils 

MS ce depart for Bay of Islands - Peterborough. 

6 pm Meeting Port Campbell Community Hall - all welcome. 

8 pm Talk by National Park Officer on Port Campbell National Park, 


Slides of local interest by Mr. Ken Stepnell. 


Sunday April 13th 


Sam. depart for Melba Gully, lLavers Hill. 
ACCOMMODATION 
Sherbrook River House: accommodation is available for 30 persons 3 miles 


on east side of Port Campbell. Cost $1.20 per head per night in a bunk 
dormitory type situation. 

Persons interested will need to book early and bring all their own food and 
bedding. 


Motels at Port Campbell include ~- Southern Ocean phone 055 986231, 25 units. 
~- Loch Ard, phone 055 986328, 9 units, 

Both require a deposit of $5.00 per person with booking. 

Caravan Park at Port Campbell, run by the National Parks, 

There are no overnight vans available, 


For further information and bookings for Sherbrook River House contact 
President of Timboon F.N.C.: Mrs, Margaret Coe, Old Ocean Rd., Lavers Hill. 
Phone 052 375221, 


~ DIARY - 


MEETINGS 

February 13th. Members Night - Holiday Reminiscences. 

March 12th, Mr. Jack. Wheeler of Geelong F.N.C. will speak of the Ocean 
Grove Sanctuary, describing both the Sanctuary and the fund 
vaising activities pee enabled its purchase. 

+ 

EXCURSIONS . 

February 17th. Sunday afternoon and evening on the backwaters of 
Laanecoorie Resevoir at Eddington. BYO tea, but check on 
fire bans before deciding on a barbeque. If unable to 
leave with group at 2,0pm contact Rob or Glen Moors on 
39 6254 for directions. 

March 16th, Visit to Kyabram Fauna Park - Full day excursion. 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS 


Sunday March 2nd. Meet at Special Services Complex, Havlin St., at 2.Opm. 
Theme: Reptiles. Leader: Dale Gibbons (details in 
'Notices' within) 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Friday March 7th. Conference Rooms, Dept.of Agric.,Epsom 7.30pm. 
Bill Flentje will speak on his observations on the 
Spotted Nightjar. Bird of the Night: Kookaburra, 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
Thursday Feb, 2lst.Meeting at Graham Hill's place, 31 Curnow St.,Bendigo.8.Opm. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the Vet, 
Diagnostic Centre, Dept. of Agric.,Epsom. Meetings start at 7.30 pm. 


Excursions Full day excursions normally begin at 10 am on Sunday from an © 
assembly point in front of 'The Advertiser"office, Pall Mall. 

Half day excursions are normally held on Saturday starting at 
2.0pm from the 'Advertiser" office, Pall Mall. 


Junior Field Naturalist Group meets on the first Sunday in each month 
2.Opm to 5.0pm. The assembly point for these excursions will be the 
Education Special Services Complex, Havlin St., Bendigo. - 


CORRESPONDENCE : P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550 

PRESIDENT Rob’ Moors Sedgwick, 39 6254 
SECRETARY Tan MacBean 7 Beebe St. ,Bendigo. 2 43.0191 
ASST. SEC. Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.,Eaglehawk. 46 8736 
TREASURER Barbara McDougall 8 Mahon Ave.,Bendigo,. 

JUNIOR FIELD RESe 

NATURALISTS Ian Fenselau Buckland St.,White Hills. 48 4384 
ORGANISER 

EDITOR. Eric Wilkinson. 7 Weatherall St. ,Eaglehawk, 


